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Teachers of all subjects at \al.l levels are Constantly 
searching for helpful new. aaterialSr and ; iaijy corpora tions and . 
special interest organiza-tions have responded "by-preparing and 
distributing free or low-cost materials for /Educational"' purposes. ^ 
However^ a teacher should .preview such materikls, carefully before 
using thea to delernine whether th&j light be ,lf:rdpagahda for th^' 
corporaticn or orgianization.- For exaiapler a pamphlet produce^d by the 
Aaerican Advertising Federation/ entitled "Questions and Answers 
about' Advertising ," purports to answer 20 frequently asked questions 
abott aavertising. The booklet contains na'ny * aisleading statemen t s ^ 
and .auch incomplete inforaation, and is a veritable handbook of ' 
.logical fallacies. While such educational materials may be a ttbe ' 
bargain if used ardvis^dly, if. accepteA wi-^hput question they are far 
too "expensive" to use.- (DF) - . 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS i TOO MUCH TO PAY? 



Teachers of all Subjects at 'all levels are constantly on 
the lookout for helpfur new materials, "and W^iy corporations, 
'and special-interest brgai^zatibns have responded to th'eir 
search- by establishing bureaus which prepare and distribute 
free and low-cost ngiaterials v*aich tiiey .label "educational.'' . • ; 

■• ■ , / ■■• ■. , ■ / ■■; ■ ' ■ ' y ■ ^ 

There are, no doubt, many good materials that come f rom^ such * 
sgurces, but a teacher'^who is tempted to use materials, prepared, • 
by % Special -iriter^est group should preview them carefully, to 



see vAiether they are more than- propaganda* for the corpora tibn. 




or organisation'. 

' ' As an/example, we might look at a pamphlet entitled ' 

' Cues ti'ons^'^ and Ailswers About AdvertisiilR published by the. 
• ■ / ^ - • . ■ ■ . , 

Amerioaii Advertising Federation.- The pamphlet is intended 
y .-< .,/ a. . . 

for a /general audience (since "almost ■ everybody , at^one time 

or ai/other, has a, question about some phase^ of . fadvertisi^gll' ) . 
and/ might seem suitable for English ola^s 'discuSsipns of the 
X^nfuage oT advertising or for. marteeting' class in-troduc talons 
^^o the' purposes of advertising. The'^pamphle.t' purpoi^ts to 

answer twenty frequently-asked questions about advertiising 

.V > \ ' •. . ■ \ . ■ ' ^ ■ 
in ".plain, cjion-technic'kl terms." ' It does achieve freedom 

/ ,• ^ . . ■ ■" ■ ^ ' ' \ '■ ' ■ . . _ .■ , . 

from\technicality, but the "plainness" is in "doubt even in v 



••-v> 
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the answers €o such straightforward 'questions as the first, 
"How much-'is spent for advertising in the United < States?" 
~ After citing a specific figure ($28.6 billion in 1974) and 

the perc^nta^ of the gross national product it . represents (2%)|. 
the pam^ihret points out^ -gratuitously and rather ominously- - 
that about fifty firms (out of a total of more than 4,000,000) , 
consistently spend at least $10 million per year on advertising.- 
These firms are identified as. offering "the qualify and variety 
of goods and services whi^ch consumers demand and expect." 
' • But unanswered are th^ questions that such^ information raises. 

' Jsn't ther^ a suggestion .that wealth and power are so. concentrated 

» J ■■ • ■ ■ ■ •■ . ■ 

iri the hahc^s of- so few that the concept of competition within 
* ■ \ ...... ^ ' ' 

the "free enterprise'^ system is impracticable? And does American 

J" • ^ ' = f . ' . ' ■ ' V . . ' ■ ^' ■ 

business truly offer ohpices to the conisumer?' The jnatter of 

^ wealth .and corjipetition can 'be exemplified byM;he cereal^. industry . 

^ . Although the AAF pamphlet cites^pniy a vague tope5cpendi ture 

on advertising by an individual company of $10 million or more, 

• as eai^y as 1966 Kellogg sp.eht.$4'6 million on advertising, with 

\ a net* pi::.ofit of' $38.3 million for its 40% sh^re of the brJ^aicfast 

food market (as cited by Ron GouXart* in The Assault on Childhood , 

Sherboufpe Press^, J969). If anyone afgties tiiat; there 'is still / 

room for competition 'with.. a necessary^ products like -breakfast a 

- / . i". , «^ - \ •* . • / ' 

.food, he may be * surprised to learn that in the* same year v v , 

Nali^ SCO captured only 5%! of .the market, Ralston Purina 3%,^ and 

' fifty other companies combined 2% (als<o in Goulart). As for . 

- the^ "variety" that the consumer wants, it is not difficult 

' tov.est^ablifeh that a ^reat d^^ advertising money is spent 



• dh trying to differentiate produpts so stirtilar that it . is , ' V 
' impossible for ordinary consumers to telllUherh apart. S|:udies 

• by various agencies (e.g.f Consumers TJnion ahd the FDK) show 
that aspirin Is aspirin is aspirin despite wide variation ifi ^ 
priqe. (I recently noted 100 'Ifayer selling for $1.09,. 100 

St. Joseph for 98^1 and 100 o:^an unac^er^ised l|rand fol^ 49<:.) . 
This matter of the illusion of choice is the subject of-- a . 
recent book hy Jeffrey Schrank, Snap. Crackle, and' Popular ; 
Taste (Dell ,'1977) . Schran^^: c'onvirKiingly argues* that the bulk ^ 
, of advertiairt^ money is spent in trj^ng td convince consumer^ • 

• t^iat one produiijt is better than another whicffi is basically 
the saSle, and hp. cites the widespread pracjtice of creating 
competition between products. that are hpt just .similar but ' 
identical--e.g . , bananas frofto the same.plantation and. gasolines 

;,tf"rom the same refinery. He alsq pointB out (as do .other ^ writers 
like Cdrl^P. Wri4hter in I CaA Sell You An-^hing; ) itjiat the— 
term "best" is legal l^^-i^nterpre ted , in ad vet* ti sing, as a parity ' 
wor4 vAiich can be tranl^ated as "noj^ei-t^r or worse than ' the • , ' 



-competition." ^ 

r ' The second quesnrion ]^icn the AAF pamphlet, p^ses- is 
"Why do we need to- sperrd, tKis amount?'^. The answer first / 
\ foouses on the necessity* of continuing production and consumption, 

^i'or continuing edonomic. growth. If the answer yeye ro go' no 

1 ■ ' ' " ■ • ..f^ • ' ' . ^ . \ 

I • further, it might be dif i • alt ta refute. But the AAF - Spokesf- . 

• • ■ f _ . . 

men are not content to stop there and coritend that large adver- 
tising* e3q>eriditures are7^j«^,ti^ied by the ." fact" that they infornf 
. the -public about hew products, that advertising is thV<i:e>st 



e?cpensive way of getting "such information to the ,consumQr, and 
that, the* consumer can buy more eff iciently^ whqnxhe- compares ' 
advef^ts^imen — The- ^^ali-aci-ouB-natu 

of the claims about informing consumers can be shown in the 
utter lack of definitive information about such products as^ 
over -tS>e- counter pain killers that, advertising provides. 
If. the consumer, pays; close attention to ^ds for Bayer and 
Tyleripl, fot example, he will •il'earji" only that the two manu- 

f^turers make conflicting claims/that camot, if irvterpreted^ ^ 

* . • ' ■ .■ * ' • * ■* 
lixter^lly, be simultaneously true. ^ As for advertising' s being 

the! least expensive, means of infornjing consumers about ^ new 

* * * * . # * , ■ ^ * 

products, this cJLaim might be 'aVi example of begging the^tjuestion 
if we concentrate on the i concept of . "anf orming. But admitting 

that* a mkijufclcturer is entitled to' inform consOiiers ab^ut 

■ ■ . ^' ■ V .• ^ ■ 

the existence o,f new products, we may wonder* why there is not 

ipformat ion. about the relative costs of alternate means, of 

informing consumers. * - , ^ 

'■ ' ■■ - ' ■ - ' ' 

Question number three asks , "Doesn' t advertising add to 

the cosf of" goods advertised?" .The AAF ^admits that "marketing - 

' . : . , ' / . • . ■ * - - 

ejfpense- . .• . must- be includedsin the sales price^" But there ^ 
follows-^ explanation that^^adver^^irig increases tsales ajid ... 
that increasfed* sales enable tire manufacturer to lower unit ^ ' 
costs and to lower prices/. It Is undeniable thau mass ^production 
has seemed to lower the prices of such tKj.ngs ap television 
sets, transistor radios , aiid eWtpulators , but we may-wronder' 
whether Tiompetition fronj^ -foreign manufactur.e^ hasn't been' 
a .more significant factt)r . It would rto#doubt be difficult 
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for a consumer to cite lowered prices on widely-advertiaed . 

•goods like" cigarettes, breakfast foodjs, and^ liquor, nor can 

inflation be the sole cause~ornunreduced-pxl-ces^ 

* In fact, the brand-name mania of advertisers^ appears to have 

.'■■'"* ■ w ■ 

the opposite effect. We need only remember, the comparison of 

pricej for aspirin.* And. Jeffrey Schrank claims that heavily- 

advertised brand-name products can seli for 50 to 200 perceijt^ 

rilore than identical ptoducts that are xiQt advertised. • 

, • . Anot±Ler question concerns advertising ccJsts per unit . 

of sale;,, ajnd the answer cites less .than half a cerit on a« pack 

of cigarettes and one-fifth of- a* cent per bottle of soft drink'. 

'Again, however , the AAE is not fconteik to settle for an 

r answer that^might be uhquestioningly accepted, by e^^^nsumers ^ 

arid continues by comparing such small advertising costs to . 

^retail selling costs ot"i57o to 18%. The failure to specify 

the exact nature of selling costs (do they include packaging? 

• shipping? retail mark-up?) suggests that an itemized lis-t of 

* per6Qntag& of costs of each part of the jnarketing process 
might prove that advertising costs are not so small as they. / 
might- appear. We have af ready seen Schrank' s estimate of* . 
increased (^st for brand names ^ and Siciney Margolius in 
Th e'lnriqcent Consuhier VsW the .Exploiters (Pocket Books, 1968), 
cites figures thalt cast fur the:iP doubt ori|^ the AAF' s claims: 

he ndtea advertising and promotion costs of cereal at; 200 . ^ 
per $1 as compared to a cost of only 210 per ^1 for ingredients 
^ The* pamphlet continues with further quiestions about and 
justifications of expenditures for advertising that promulgate 
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the myth that advertising ultimatel-y cuts' costs through, 

increased productUon and volume of. s^les. There is also the ^ 

hint that u}iadverti3ed products ^ have ^methinglto hide^" "Usually, 

the ciaim [j:o pass advertising -savings on to the consumer] covers. ' 

up an. attemjit to sell lower quality goods at a higher profit. . . 

But counter -arguments are as numerous ^s^ the AAF variations' on 

• - • ^ ...» . ' % 

. the question. One very visible bit of evidence is^tore 
brands of groceries, fhese brands ar^ often identical t^ 
nationalTy-advertised' brands (cbmixig from the same processing : 
plants^ anrf are invariably less e1x;p^nsi\ve-. Recently some 
grocery stores* have been^elling generic, label staplee such 
as. canned vegetables j^vcatsup , flour, and • alum^irfium foil with , 
oSome success. A check of prices* at dne such store revealed 
that a 16%-oz. -can of cream.-style torn was 37c for a national! * 
brand, 310 for a- local, "brand., and 25c f or^ a "no-name" brand. 
It is true that generic food -products usual 1)^ carry a lower' 
Department of Agriculture grade designs^ti^n, but grades are 
based on color, taste, and' uniformity and have little, or no. 
^bearing on nutritional value. Store brands of other items^ 
besides groceries e^ihibit simil^i^ savings'. , Al^though such. ' 
chains as Sears and 'Montgomery Ward are oonsti?aineti fr.om 
revealing the manufacturers of their house-name p^-c^ucts, 
a consumer can sometimes' spot names on packaging, recognize 
design similarities'^p^^ or find a salesman wjLlling to reveal 



the secret. We must keep \n mind that- volume purchasing 

' ' .. . ^ • : ' 

contributes to corisumei? .savings >here, but tfi€n""we' can wonder 

why huge- conglomerate's that have 'reached maximum efficiency 



."I 
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In mass production do not lower prices. Is itjbecuase they, are 
still passing along advertising cosis tWat "allowed" theW to - 

reach Lhat jefflclen cy? — — ; — r ^ 

■ The pamphlet* s. answers to questions about truth and 1 taste 
in advertising are no more 'satisfying tharn its ans,wers about 
the economics .of aid^vertising. The AAF would have 'the conlum^ 
believ^ that, in spite of occasional lapses, adyerti.sers are 

Interested in an iripreaa'ttigly high- standard' of advertrsing and 

, ' ■ . * " '1 ^ 

that they achieve those standards by ' self -regulation .through 

industry codes. But no mention is made, as it was irt an 

earlier ^edition of the pamphlet, of federal regulation artd 

Judgment, which- have, in recent years, required corrective 

advertising f on such products as STP and 'Listerihe.. And thi6 

codes tTiat the pamphlet mentions. as .evidence of advertisers' . , 

eagerness to regylate themselves are certainly at least pat'tialiy 

ins'pired by a <iesire, to avoid unfavorable action by governpent 

agencies. \ Examples of changes to.^satis^ demands abound, in 

the National Association of Broadcasters'Vcode. Aft^r hearings 

before the FTC concerning advertising directed toward children, 

the p/ab code was changed to include disclaimers about. the 

'.nutritionaX value of tiereals and to cut c^omm^rc Lai time iti ^ ^ 

children's programming. But in practice li ttlV chdnged x eereal 

disclaimers 'appear as parts of lyrics set to catchy ..tunes -or 

are deemjpifs^sized by blatant adjectives like "deficiouq" and 

"sweet,'" an^ through shorter ads the ^number, of commercial's ^as 

decreased only slightly. It is> "in part7 *uch haifway measures 

that have oaused the, FTC to be considering' regulations, that ^ :^ 
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would ban ail advertising directed- to children under eieht and 
severely limit advertising to older Children. • ^ . - 

~~' If I have Implied , thus, tar , tnac^ValljatTng~^pe"ciia^ 
ma*t;erial3 requires in-def)th knowledge of the subject or a great 
deal of research to "refute debatable issues, I have beCjn 
misleading. " It is pdssible, in' tt^e case^of the AAF pampt^let, 
to' rel-y entirely uponi basic principles .of log^c and argument , 
to identify, fallacious r<&asonin^. And this possibility suggests 
that it may not be necessary or even desirable to reject * special- 
interest' materials -as unsuitable fo?: the classroom. It may be, 

.in f^ct, ^that-^there is no bettpr soured of . examples of -logical^ 
fallacies. Further analysis of the AAF pamphlet reveals it 
to be 'a casebook of such, fallacies. ' , 

•\ . A clear example of a post hoc argument come^ ii> the answer - 
to-'the question qf- whether advertising has anything, to do with 
the standard of living' in . tfe^Uni ted States^. The answer J)egiris, 
"Nowhere else in the^orld is advertising used so effectively 
and so extensively as in the United States. Nowhere else is 
therd so Tligh standard ^of living." And the further* commentary 
does nothing 'to; mitigate this first fall^cfous relationship df 
ideas vrtien it suggests tha\t advertising creates a demand for 
products which make "an enriched", rewarding, and more confortable 
life for us all." xfi^term "standard of living" • is /Subverted 
ta the advertisers* purposes without a single t)Ow to greater 
values or to current concern about vanishing resources or , 
environmental issues. 

/ * An ad hominem argument is revealed the answer to the \ 
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question of why some critics /ittacfk advortising. One .roaHon 
. " ^suggested is ignor^incci "some . do not understand the 

' economic Service that advertising performs in promoting 
^ th^ . . • goods and serVi6cs that provide the life blood of 
/ - dux: ^i^h standard of living." Tlie only other reason* i^llowed 
«i& subyersioni "... by attacking • advertising they arei 
knowingly and purposely, attempting to discredit ,our entire 
American business system. " Interesting -.enough, the AAF \ 
has deleted, in the current edition of the pamphlet, a more 
blatant condemnation of these "discredi tors" which appeared 
in an earlier edition. Perhaps they realized that.it was tOo ' 
hasty a generalization to' suggest that ^any such critic "wants 
some other form of government in our country." 

\ Similar refusal to allow more than* two possible alternatives 

'\ . ' ' 

is revealed in the AAF* s answer, in the earlier edition, to 

" \\ . ' " ^ * 

the question of what would happen if .all advertising were 

' *' ■ ' , » ■ * 

.discontinued'. The qui te ^expected ^answer is that the media 
would grind to^ a halt or be prohibitively expensive and' that 
people would lose jobs as sales decreased. In summary, the 

.pamphlet points out, "Our economjTis built around aggressive 
selling and advertising and would go to pieces without them." 
The possibility of other alternatives is at l^st admitted, 
if not explored, irl the more recent edition, ' which predicts 
, only radicalN alteration aAd not complete collapse of our 
economic system; But the implied false assumption is, of 

•course^ that any change could not be for the- better. 

An inconsistent aijBteereCore illogical system of • 
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clasalflcatlon is employed in tho aiiHwor to the qvjcHtion of 
who benefits from advertising. Tlio throe groupH cited are 

Ch e consumer, the faugirneaaman-,— and— ^^14— t>l— ua--wt><>--woFk— 

• • a living," the logical implication "being, of. course, that 
consumers and businessmen don't work for a living. And i:he 
full commentary on how wjorkers (ire benefited makes use of 
a fallacious scare tactici if there is advertisingf there 
Is mass productidn, and if there is mass production, there is 

employmerit. If there were no advertising, one is expcicted t;o 

• * ' ^. ■ 

conclude, many^ of us would' lose our jobs. J» ' 

I have by' no means exhausted what can be said about the 
deceptive language of tHis. small five-ptige pamphlpt, nor do 
I claim that* I have chosen a typical example of special -interest 
* ' ^educat^^onal materials. And I do not infend. to suggest tha^. 

only>dpecialTinterest materials should be examined f or*deceptive 
language or* fallacious reasoning. But I h6pe that I have 
alerted teachers -to the problems of usin^ frei materials and \ 
suggested an answer to my title question about the cost of 
such materials. If they are used advisedly", they can be a 
real bargain. If they are accepted as truth, they can be 
far too expensive'. ' 
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